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WHERE  THE  CEMENT  CAME  OFF 

Peter  loannilli  '71 


WALDO  SIGHED  CONTENTEDLY,  wrig- 
gled down  into  his  bed,  and  reached 
over  to  turn  off  his  lamp.  "Tonight,"  he 
thought  happily,  "I'm  going  to  get  that 
good  night's  sleep  I've  been  waiting  for 
all  week!"  He  was  soon  fast  asleep,  snor- 
ing lustily,  with  an  idiotic  grin  pasted  on 
his  face.  His  grin  soon  changed  to  a be- 
muddled  frown,  however,  because  in  his 
dream  there  was  a constant  buzzing  that 
was  quite  out  of  place  (especially  in 
Waldo's  dream,  which  was  a dream 
about  Waldo  dreaming).  Suddenly  there 
was  a loud  PLOP!,  followed  by  a strong 
smell  of  salami.  Waldo  was  promptly 
awakened,  not  by  the  loud  plop,  but  by 
the  smell  of  salami,  because  he  was  hun- 
gry from  snoring.  He  looked  up  and 
gasped,  not  because  he  was  shocked  to 
see  a lady  standing  at  the  foot  of  his  bed, 
brushing  sawdust  off  her  shoulder  with 
one  hand,  and  holding  a huge,  half-eaten 
salami  sandwich  with  the  other,  but  be- 


cause he  suddenly  realized  that  he  had 
forgotten  to  wind  his  alarm  clock. 

"Hiya,  kiddo!"  said  the  lady. 

"Who  are  you?'  stammered  Waldo. 

"I'm  a fairy,  buster!" 

"Oh!"  said  Waldo,  pulling  his  sheets 
over  his  head,  not  because  he  didn't  be- 
lieve the  lady,  but  because  he  had.  hoped 
for  a minute  that  she  might  be  a delivery 
boy  from  an  all-night  delicatessen  with 
a salami  sandwich  for  him,  and  he  was 
sorely  disappointed,  finding  she  was  not. 
He  wanted  that  sandwich  so  bad  he  was 
sick,  and  he  said  so: 

"I'm  sick!" 

"I  can  easily  fix  that!"  said  the  lady. 
"Do  you  want  me  to?" 

"Oh  yes,  yes!"  said  Waldo,  drooling  in 
anticipation  of  a big  salami  sandwich. 
His  hopes  were  soon  dashed,  when  in- 
stead of  a sandwich,  he  saw  a large  white 
basin  appear. 
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"This  is  too  much!"  moaned  Waldo. 

"Did  you  say  you'll  need  a bigger 
basin7"  asked  the  fairy  helpfully. 

"This  whole  business  is  too  much!" 

"Oh,  yes,  I'm  sorry  about  that  hole, 
but  you  left  the  door  locked,  and  I had 
just  learned  a new  incantation  for  con- 
juring up  chainsaws  anyways,"  said  the 
fairy,  looking  up  at  the  three-foot  hole 
in  the  ceiling. 

"So  that  explains  the  buzzing  and  the 
plop!"  mused  Waldo. 

"Poor  boy  must  be  delirious.  I bet  I 
have  a cure  back  home!" 

"Why  me?  What  about  my  good  night's 
sleep?  What  have  I done  to  deserve  this?" 
moaned  Waldo,  pounding  his  fist  into  his 
pillow  with  every  word. 

"Buster,  I've  decided  to  help  you!" 
"NO,  NO,  NO!!" 

So  saying,  Waldo  found  himself  being 
waited  up  out  of  his  bed,  and  then 
floated  out  the  hole  in  the  ceiling  onto 
the  roof.  He  asked,  "Are  we  going  to 
fly  to  wherever  we're  going?" 

Boy,  is  this  cat  slipping!"  thought  the 
lady  aloud  as  the  two  of  them  slid  cau- 
tiously down  the  gutter  pipe  to  the 
ground. 

The  lady  walked  silently,  her  pink 
sneakers  scarcely  making  a sound,  and 
Waldo,  being  dragged  along  by  the  ear, 
was  also  silent,  save  when  his  bare,  flap- 
ping feet  happened  to  stumble  on  a 
broken  Coke  bottle  or  a sharp  rock  on 
the  sidewalk.  Then  he  would  hop  along 
on  one  foot  howling  till  the  old  bat  gave 
him  a bat  and  told  him  people  were  star- 
ing. V/aldo  was  sure  that  the  people  that 
were  looking  had  only  mistaken  him  for 
a walking  flag,  (he  was  wearing  his  red, 
white,  and  blue  striped  flannel  pajamas) 
and  when  a drunken  Marine  stopped  and 
saluted  him,  Waldo  realized  his  hopes 
of  being  spotted  and  rescued  were  very, 
very  slim. 

Soon,  on  a deserted  one-way,  dead- 
end street  just  six  miles  from  Waldo's 
house,  the  lady,  or  Magic  Minerva,  (as 
she  kept  insisting  he  call  her)  stopped 
and  said,  "Well,  here  we  are!" 

"Where?",  demanded  Waldo.  He  only 
knew  his  feet  were  freezing  from  stand- 
ing on  this  icy  cold  manhole  cover.  At 
that  moment  the  cover  swung  inwards, 
dumping  Waldo  and  Minerva.  Waldo 


screamed,  not  because  they  had  fallen 
into  an  underground  bar  filled  with  rats, 
mice,  rabbits,  and  other  rapacious  ro- 
dents, but  rather  bacause  he  had  for- 
gotten his  fake  I.D.  He  sat  at  a table 
quietly  as  Magic  Minerva  greeted  some 
ratty  friends  of  hers,  and  ordered  a 
bloody  bat's  eye  on  the  rocks. 

A.s  W aldo  sat  there,  his  eye  was  caught 
by  a frowsy-eyed  rabbit  pulling  a chain 
around  the  floor  behind  him  in  wide  cir- 
cles. As  the  rabbit  made  his  seventh  lap, 
Waldo  timidly  inquired,  "Uh,  sir,  I 
couldn't  help  noticing  you,  and  I couldn't 
help  wondering  why  you're  pulling  that 
chain  around."  The  rabbit  stopped, 
looked  at  Waldo,  took  the  cigar  out  of 
his  mouth,  and  said,  "Didja  ever  try  push- 
ing one  of  these  things?" 

V/aldo  just  smiled  and  said  no.  He 
looked  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  room 
where  a fat  little  mouse  who  had  had  too 
much  exploded  "Hie!  haec,  hoc.  huius 
throughout."  Waldo  wondered  where  the 
mouse  had  learned  to  hiccup  like  that, 
and  also  where  the  mouse  had  learned, 
to  drink  like  that.  Waldo  had  just  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  lighting  in  the 
bar,  and  had  just  discovered  that  they 
didn't  check  I.D.'s  anyway,  when  a ruckus 
started  at  the  other  end  of  the  bar.  It 
seems  that  Magic  Minerva  and  one  of 
her  friends,  after  a heated  discussion  on 
the  price  of  fish  on  the  open  market  be- 
came angry  and  poofed  each  other  into 
oblivion. 

"Where  did  they  go?"  asked  Waldo. 

"Probably  to  Eastie,"  came  the  reply 
from  a dark  corner  of  the  subterranean 
pub. 

"But  how  will  I get  home?"  demanded 
our  intrepid  hero,  jumping  to  his  feet  in 
a flash  and  clumsily  knocking  over  a 
table  covered  with  poker  chips  that  a 
little  green  mouse  had  been  munching 
on  between  dives  into  his  beer  glass.  The 
glass  had  fallen,  and  the  mouse,  although 
dazed,  managed  to  climb  up  on  a two- 
legged  stool  to  collect  his  wits.  In  an- 
swer to  Waldo's  question,  he  pointed  a 
beery  paw  and  said,  “Just  follow  the  yel- 
low brick  sewer!" 

V/aldo  looked  in  the  indicated  direction, 
and  saw  that  it  was  a tunnel  much  like 
the  one  outlined  in  chapter  six.  Above 
it  in  flowing  script  was  written  THE  YEL- 
LOW BRICK  SEWER  Waldo  thanked  the 
mouse  kindly  for  directing  him,  paid  his 


tab  at  the  bar,  (after  having  one  for  the 
road)  and  stepped  through  the  ivy-cov- 
ered gates  which  quickly  slammed  shut. 
He  stopped  for  a minute  and  thought 
about  how  much  ink  was  wasted  in  print- 
ing this  sentence,  and  how  many  people 
were  wasting  their  time  reading  it. 

Waldo  felt  almost  invincible  as  he 
strode  through  the  tunnel  for  he  had  bor- 
rowed a pair  of  wing-tips  just  for  any 
emergencies,  along  with  a Harris  tweed 
suit,  from  a kindly  frog  back  in  the  bar. 

Waldo  had  walked  on  for  quite  a way 
uneventfully,  when  he  suddenly  stopped, 
gasped,  and  put  his  hand  over  his  mouth, 
not  because  he  saw  three  thousand  long- 
whiskered  rats  stampeding  toward  him, 
nor  because  he  had  discovered  his  red 
striped  pajamas  had  disappeared  when 
he  got  his  new  suit,  but  because  he 
realized  what  a fantastically  long  run-on 
sentence  this  really  was. 

Anyway,  the  rats  stopped  long  enough 
to  ask  Waldo  where  he  was  going,  and 
not  to  listen  to  his  answer. 

"Where  are  you  going?”  Waldo  asked 
them. 

"To  fix  it  right!"  answered  all  the  rats 
in  unison. 

“Who  are  you?" 

"We  are  the  raticals!  Are  you  coming?" 

"No,  thanks,  I've  got  miles  to  go  before 
I sleep.” 

Upon  hearing  his  refusal  the  rats 
stampeded  over  him,  ripping  his  suit  to 
shreds.  "That's  okay,  it  itched  anyway!” 
Waldo  yelled  after  them. 

He  picked  himself  up  dejectedly,  and 
tried  to  piece  his  suit  back  together  with 
his  hands,  all  the  while  nervously  eyeing 
the  tunnel  before  him,  wary  of  a return  of 
the  raticals.  Suddenly  he  jumped  for  joy, 
not  because  his  tattered  suit  had  been 
magically  replaced  by  his  good  old  pa- 
jamas, nor  because  a bright  yellow  exit 
sign  had  suddenly  appeared  straight 
ahead,  but  because  he  suddenly  realized 
that  this  was  a great  place  for  a fantas- 
tically long  run-on  sentence,  if  he  only 
had  a pencil  and  a piece  of  paper.  Waldo 
ran  to  the  sign,  (a  bright  yellow  electric 
job),  which  had  an  arrow  pointing  up  to 
a pinhole  of  light  coming  through  a man- 
hole cover.  He  boldly  took  hold  of  the 
first  iron  rung  set  in  the  concrete  wall  of 
the  tunnel,  and  the  rung  boldly  came  out 
in  his  hand.  Some  thirteen  hours  later, 


when  Waldo  had  discovered  that  every 
rung  in  the  ladder  was  loose,  and  had 
finally  climbed  out  by  sticking  his  fingers 
in  the  cracks  between  the  bricks  where 
the  cement  had  fallen  out  and  used  his 
toes  in  really  tight  places,  he  breathed 
a sigh  of  relief,  not  because  his  fingers 
and  toes  ached  from  using  them  for  thir- 
teen hours,  but  because  he  realized  this 
was  really  a pretty  long  sentence,  and 
he  doubted  anyone  could  say  it  in  one 
breath. 

Well,  it  just  so  happened  that  the  sewer 
that  Waldo  had  come  through  had 
nothing  to  do  with  what  happened  next. 
Waldo  had  just  finished  working  his 
finger  through  the  little  hole  in  the  man- 
hole cover,  when  he  felt  a tremendous 
amount  of  pain  in  that  finger,  and  a pecu- 
liar light-headed  feeling.  He  looked 
around,  and  noticed  that  he  and  the  man- 
hole cover  had  been  lifted  off  by  a man 
from  the  D.P.W. 

"So!"  quoth  the  man  with  the  shiny  tin 
hat,  "You're  the  one  who's  been  fouling 
up  all  the  gas  lines!  Just  what  were  you 
doing  down  there?” 

"Just  passing  through,  sir!" 

"I  bet  he's  got  an  underground  news- 
paper down  there!  Smell  his  hands  for 
printer's  ink!"  piped  in  some  little  kid 
who  had  warped  his  mind  by  staying  up 
late  and  watching  the  F.B.I. 

"Knock  off  with  the  juvenilisms,  kid, 
I'll  handle  this!”  replied  the  tin-hat.  Waldo 
was  taken  to  the  local  Law  Ministry 
building,  where,  after  the  minions  of  the 
law  had  a light  and  leisurely  lunch, 
W aldo  was  convicted  of  perversely 
parading  in  pajamas  on  a public  path, 
lascivious  loitering,  illegal  use  of  city 
property,  malevolent  man-handling  and 
malcontented  molestation  of  a manhole 
cover,  and  pushing  dope.  Waldo  was 
given  a suspended  sentence  and  tempo- 
rarily freed  from  the  obligations  of  home 
study,  pending  his  recovery. 

Well,  to  make  a shot  story  short,  Waldo 
retired  from  school  and  wrote  his  mem- 
oirs, and  became  rich.  Because  he  was 
rich  he  got  the  best  doctors.  Because  he 
got  the  best  doctors  he  was  healthy.  Be- 
cause he  was  healthy  he  was  happy. 
Word  of  this  exceptional  person  got 
around,  thus,  ipso  facto,  he  was  famous. 
Who  says  money  isn't  everything? 
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HOMECOMING 


Howard  Rosenblum  '72 


HE  WASN'T  ABLE  to  fall  asleep.  He 
just  kept  tossing  and  turning  restlessly 
on  the  stone-hard  cot.  It  was  a hot  July 
night  and  the  air  seemed  to  become  twice 
as  muggy  once  it  penetrated  the  thick 
bars  of  each  prison  cell.  The  huge  brick  1 , 
walls  appeared  to  cut  off  all  ventilation  *' 
and  the  heavy  breathing  of  prisoners  was  YJ 
all  that  could  be  heard  through  the  aged  yj" 
building.  He  rolled  over  again  and  buried  ><; 
his  head  in  his  pillow.  He  sgueezed  his'Y 
eyes  shut  and  tried  to  think  about  the  j j, 
next  day,  the  day  when  he  would  be  re-'?) 
leased.  It  had  been  over  seven  years  ’)<  i 
since  he  had  entered  this  cell  block  and  W 
tomorrow  he  would  be  out.  A smile  slowly 
crept  up  on  his  face.  His  mind  flashed  M 
back  to  a picture  of  his  wife  and  son.  y, 
He  had  not  seen  either  of  them  for  over  T ‘ 
three  months  when  his  wife  had  last H I 


visited  him.  She  then  had  told  him  that  r?) 
she  was  getting  a new  job,  so  it  would  V 
be  almost  impossible  for  her  to  come  to 
the  prison  during  visiting  hours.  He  had  / 
not  seen  or  heard  from  her  since  that  mi 
time.  jif 

Unconsciously  he  reached  into  his  back™ 
pocket  and  felt  the  wrinkled  envelope 
which  enclosed  his  wife's  last  letter.  She*1' 
did  not  write  many  letters  since  she  did™ 
not  write  well,  but  sometimes  he  had  half-[ 
wondered  why  he  had  not  received  an-, 
other  letter  since  this  one  had  arrived) 
about  a year  ago.  But  it  really  didn't! 
matter  now,  he  had  assured  himself 
There  would  be  no  need  for  any  letters,^ 
letters  to  a filthy  prison  and  to  a mangs 
who  left  behind  a family  by  going  there. ff- 
But  now  he  began  to  dream  of  a nighty 
eight  years  ago  . . . 

Dinner  wouldn't  be  ready  for  anotherl| 
ten  minutes,  so  he  sat  down  in  the  living^ 
room  and  began  to  look  through  the  let- 
ters which  had  come  in  the  mail  that  day.|$ 
He  muttered  a few  words  angrily  as  he{| 
ripped  open  each  envelope  containing  aiM 
bill.  It  was  the  end  of  the  month  and/ 
there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  bills//! 
he  would  have  to  pay.  As  he  put  thefe 
last  envelope  on  a nearby  table  he  no-jw 
ticed  his  wife  standing  in  the  doorway  ofj*J 
the  room.  With  one  glance  at  her  face,f|j 


he  knew  what  was  going  to  happen.  He 
rose  from  his  seat  just  as  she  began  to 

speak. 

"I  suppose  there  won't  be  any  money 
left  over  this  month,''  she  said  bitterly. 

"You  know  better  than  to  talk  about 
that.  You  know  full  well  that  I don't  . . 

"That  you  don't  have  that  kind  of 
money,"  she  mocked  him  cynically.  "Well, 
I'm  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  that  every 
month.  Won't  there  ever  be  enough 
money  so  we  can  have  a few  luxuries 
around  here,  or  maybe  some  new  clothes 
once  in  a while,  or  so  we  can  go  some- 
place during  your  vacation?" 

"I  suppose  it  never  occurred  to  you  that 
I also  might  like  a few  luxuries." 

"But  you  don't  seem  to  be  doing  any- 
thing about  the  situation." 

"Look,  I try  my  best  and  work  hard 
all  day  . . 

"You  work  hard  all  day,  but  where 
does  it  get  you?  Where  is  that  promotion 
you  were  supposed  to  get?  Or  that  big 
raise  you  talked  so  much  about?  All  that 
talking  hasn't  gotten  us  any  money,  and 
we're  not  getting  any  richer." 

"Well,  if  I just  don't  live  up  to  your 
wishes  as  the  perfect  husband,  why  don't 
you  just  get  out  of  this  house?  No  one 
is  asking  you  to  stay  here  and  criticize 
me  all  the  time." 

Right  after  he  stopped  speaking  he  was 
sorry  about  what  he  had  just  said.  He 
tried  to  apologize,  but  his  wife  had  al- 
ready slammed  the  door  and  was  going 
• for  a long  walk.  He  knew  she  would  be 
coming  back  after  she  cooled  off,  so  her 
,’ij  departure  didn't  bother  him  as  much  as 
the  realization  that  all  she  had  said  to 
, , him  was  true.  He  was  barely  able  to  pro- 
•'  vide  for  the  family  and  there  seemed  to 
1 be  no  way  in  which  he  could  make  some 
■>h  more  money.  He  stood  in  the  living  room 
cursing  himself  for  a moment  and  then 
walked  into  the  kitchen  to  take  his  own 
dinner. 

It  was  just  after  five  o'clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon  and  he  was  leaving  the 
canning  factory  where  he  worked  as  a 
loading  dock  supervisor.  The  position 
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was  a fairly  good  one,  he  knew,  but  as 
he  put  his  paycheck  into  his  pocket,  he 
knew  it  wasn't  good  enough.  Now  he 
walked  briskly  away  from  the  fish  pier 
and  the  row  of  factories,  stopping  occa- 
sionally to  greet  another  worker.  He  fol- 
lowed a few  other  men  into  a nearby 
tavern  and  sat  down  at  the  end  of  the 
bar.  The  bartender  walked  over  and  put 
a drink  in  front  of  him. 

"How's  life  treating  you  these  days, 
George?"  asked  the  bartender. 

"Not  too  well.  Money's  short  and  we 
can't  seem  to  manage,"  he  said  leaning 
over  the  counter. 

"Yeah,  I know.  It's  pretty  rough  these 
days,"  was  the  reply  and  the  bartender 
turned  to  another  customer. 

As  he  was  about  to  take  his  drink,  he 
suddenly  noticed  a man  sitting  beside 
him.  He  was  a lean  man  with  long,  dark 
features.  He  had  seen  the  man  before; 
he  worked  in  the  factory,  but  he  had 
never  talked  to  him  personally.  Now  the 
man  spoke. 

"Got  money  problems,  Willard?" 

"So  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?"  he  snapped  back. 

"Well,  I thought  you  might  be  inter- 
ested in  getting  some  extra  . . 

"Look,  I'm  not  going  to  rob  any  banks, 
if  that's  what  you  mean.  I've  got  a fam- 
ily to  look  after." 

"No  banks,  Willard.  It's  just  that  my 
old  partner  left  town  and  I need  someone 
to  help  me  and  where  you  need  some 
money  . . ." 

"Okay  . . . now  tell  me  what's  in  it 
for  me?"  asked  Willard  in  a dull  voice, 
thinking  more  about  his  wife  than  what 
this  man  was  saying. 

"All  I can  tell  you  is  that  you'll  get  at 
least  two  hundred  dollars  a month.  No 
banks,  no  syndicate  rackets." 

"You  haven't  told  me  what  I've  got  to 
do  yet." 

"Call  this  number  and  I'll  explain  the 
whole  deal  to  you.  "The  man  scribbled  a 
phone  number  on  a small  napkin  and 
pushed  it  into  Willard's  hand.  "I  think 
the  money  will  come  in  handy,"  he  said 
and  walked  out  of  the  tavern.  Willard 
didn't  look  up,  but  put  the  napkin  in  his 
pocket  and  finished  his  drink  . . . 

He  had  made  the  phone  call  and  now 
he  was  involved  in  a petty  theft  ring. 


He  and  his  partner  would  break  into  the 
homes  of  elderly  people  and  would  sell 
any  valuables  that  they  found  to  another 
man,  who  in  turn  would  pawn  the  mer- 
chandise outside  of  the  state.  After  six 
months  the  family  budget  was  loosening 
and  he  found  himself  with  some  extra 
money  each  month.  Things  were  turning 
out  so  easily  for  him  that  he  had  fooled 
himself  into  believing  that  he  would  never 
be  caught.  He  had  never  known  when 
to  stop  and  now  he  couldn't  take  himself 
out  of  this  operation.  But  then  it  hap- 
pened . . . He  must  have  relived  the  scene 
over  a thousand  times  and  now  he  saw 
it  again  . . . 

It  was  a shabby  apartment  filled  with 
aging  furniture  and  enclosed  by  peeling 
walls.  The  building  was  in  a poor  neigh- 
borhood and  there  was  usually  a police 
car  prowling  the  streets,  but  he  didn't 
worry  about  it  as  he  kept  a lookout  posi- 
tion at  the  door.  There  was  just  an  elder- 
ly woman  here  and  she  sat  bound  and 
gagged  in  a corner  of  the  room.  He  could 
only  see  the  shadow  of  his  partner  as 
the  man  scoured  the  apartment  for  val- 
uables. Suddenly  there  was  a lurching 
movement  across  the  room.  The  ropes  had 
loosened  and  the  woman  was  struggling 
towards  the  window.  His  partner  spun 
around  and  shouted  to  him. 

"Hit  her,  Willard,  hit  her!" 

But  he  stood  frozen  at  the  door.  He 
had  never  had  to  strike  anyone  before 
and  he  didn't  know  what  to  do.  The  man 
shouted  again,  but  he  just  couldn't  hit 
the  woman.  She  stumbled  to  the  window; 
she  screamed.  Then  there  were  only  the 
sound  of  heavy  footsteps  and  the  sight 
of  dark  blue  uniforms. 

★ ★ * ★ ★ 

"Willard,  George  Willard!" 

He  woke  up  with  a start  at  the  sound 
of  his  name.  He  looked  up  and  saw  one 
of  the  prison  guards  standing  in  front  of 
the  cell.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  slowly  and 
studiously  inspected  himself  in  the  light 
of  the  new  day. 

"Come  on,  Willard.  You're  going  home 
today,  so  move  it." 

He  stretched  himself  in  front  of  his  bed 
and  then  walked  out  of  the  cell.  He  was 
led  into  a room  in  which  he  washed  and 
where  he  was  given  some  new,  but  cheap 
clothing  to  wear.  He  carefully  put  his 
wife's  note  into  his  back  pocket  and 
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walked  down  the  corridor  to  the  warden's 
office  He  was  given  the  name  of  the 
company  where  he  was  to  report  for  work 
in  about  a week  and  a little  money  and 
then  . . . then  he  was  free. 

He  walked  from  the  steel  gates  and 
looked  up  and  down  the  city  street.  The 
wind  brushed  past  his  body;  for  seven 
years  he  had  not  felt  fresh  air  and  now 
he  breathed  deeply  with  satisfaction.  He 
walked  quickly  to  a subway  station  and 
got  on  a train  heading  towards  his  house, 
the  train  stop  was  three  blocks  away 
from  the  house  and  he  lingered  occa- 
sionally on  the  way  to  look  at  familiar 
places  again.  But  finally  he  was  there, 
and  as  he  walked  up  the  front  path  he 
reached  into  his  pocket  and  took  out  the 
folded  letter.  He  held  it  firmly  in  his  hand 
as  he  rang  the  doorbell  and  listened  to 
the  footsteps  approaching  the  door. 

The  door  opened,  but  it  was  not  his 
wife  who  was  standing  there.  Instead  an 
old  lady  gazed  at  him  from  inside  as  one 
would  look  at  any  stranger.  Suddenly 
he  became  very  nervous. 


"Is  . . . uh  . . . Mrs.  Clara  Willard 
there?" 

"Who?  Mrs.  Clara  . . 

"Clara  Willard.  She  used  to  live  here." 

"Oh  yes  . . . No,  she  doesn't  live  here 
anymore.  She  sold  the  house  about  three 
months  ago.  She  said  the  house  was  too 
much  to  manage  so  she  moved  away  — 
she  never  told  me  where,  though.  Yes, 
it  was  Mrs.  Willard;  she  did  mention 
something  about  her  husband  having  left 
her  and  there  was  that  young  boy  to  take 
care  of.  But  she  hasn't  been  here  for  a 
long  while.  She  did  come  by  to  see  if 
there  was  any  mail  for  her,  but  that  was 
about  two  months  ago." 

He  stood  still  in  disbelief.  He  could  only 
stammer.  "Thank  you  . . . thank  you  very 
much,"  he  mumbled.  He  turned  around 
and  walked  in  quick,  long  strides  away 
from  the  house.  At  the  end  of  the  path 
he  paused  and  faced  the  house  once 
again.  He  crumpled  the  letter  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  and  let  it  drop  on  the 
ground.  And  then,  he  walked  on  . . . 


In  The  Thrift  Shop 

the  faded  ties  hang 
on  the  wall 

waiting  to  be  bought 

by  someone 
tv  ho 

by  doing  so 

? mil  probably 
mock 

their  memory 

— Peter  F.  Kadzis  '71 


The  Way  It  Goes 


/ go  with  love 
and 

the  way  it  goes 

is  not  easy. 

For  love 

is  the  one  thing 
Alan  am  not  take 

without  crying 


— D.  King  '76 


when  it  leaves. 


and  she  was  behind  him 


"I’m  going  for  a walk’’ , 
he  announced, 
and  went  off  ..  . 

Through  the  two  doors 
And  down  the  long  corridor. 
Nearing  the  turn, 

he  heard  hurried  footsteps: 
she  zvas  behind  him. 


The  months  went  on, 
and  so  did  they. 

And  ahvays, 

she  was  behind  him. 

Then  one  day, 
she  was  gone. 

And  as  he  walked, 

down  the  long  corridor, 
and  through  the  tivo  doors, 
he  heard  nothing. 

Tie  shrugged  his  shoulders; 

" Now  she  is  behind  me.” 

and  he  continued  on  ..  . 


"in  memory  of 
an  old  friend" 

little  kid  leaving  school ; 

about  2:25 

they  corner  him, 
push  him  into  the  snow. 

" Everyone  gets  a turn” 
calls  the  leader. 

A nd  as  each  takes  his  turn, 

little  boy  sinks  deeper  into  the  snow. 

runs  home crying. 

71 1 other  wants  to  help,  but  can’t. 
Father  can,  but  won’t. 

" Fight  your  own  battles!” 

little  boy  looks  upward  in  disbelief  . 

"My  parents ?” oh,  yes. 

and  he  promises  himself  . . . 

"This  is  the  last  time.” 


— Steven  Gluzband  '71  A nd  the  next  day,  after  school, 

when  they  did  it  again, 

little  boy  found  his  way  home  .... 

to  the  medicine  cabinet. 
Mother  and  Daddy  were  sorry 
they  always  are. 


He  used  to  wear 

dark  glasses: 

Protection  from  the  sun. 

People  wouldn’t  see  his  face , 

He’d  hide 

from  everyone. 

Then  one  day  she  came  along, 

( or  was  it,  “ Then  one  night”?).  . . . 

She  pulled  them  off 
And  he  collapsed: 

he  couldn’t  bear  the  light. 
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Good  day  to  you. 

Say  hello,  it's  polite 
Not  only  polite  but 
) on  /night  even  leant  to 

Good  afternoon. 

It’s  not  morning  any  more 
1 I s later  than  that 
And  I really  wish  I hail 
the  time. 

Good  night,  and  I’m 
drying  over  spilt  stars  — 

The  day's  gone. 

Why 

did  you  kill  me f — - 
A chance  I never  got 
Maybe  I should  be  shot 
I suppose 

you’ve 

killed  me  — 

Not  on  purpose,  of  course 
You  didn’t  realize  . . . 

Maybe  I’m  wrong 

The  question  is 

WILL  1 die? 

To  be  or  not  to  be  — 

Dead 

Maybe  1 should  try  to  get  up  again 
I wouldn't  know  for  sure 
I don’t  know  anything  any  more 
Please  turn  off  the  light , 

Leave, 

Go  away. 

I’ll  sit  and  think  of  you 
Tor  a while  anyway. 

— Robert  Spillane  '71 
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Noah's  Revival 


The  little  boy  stood  trembling, 

Beside  the  lampost  on  the  corner, 

A tear  fell  from  the  eye  of  the  Calico 
cat  to  his  right. 

A nd  he  kept  staring  at  the  pavement , 

It  seemed  alive 

A nd  a horse  and  wagon 

Went  slipping  away  slowly. 

The  men  and  women 

Became  blurred  and  out  of  shape. 

A tree  was  gone  where  one  had 
stood  just  seconds  before, 

And  the  blue  sky  turned  grey. 

Chalk  on  a sidewalk, 

A little  boy  and  his  master  piece  — 

And  it  started  to  rain. 

— Robert  Spillane  '71 


The  Answer 

Oh  my  God , down  again. 

IV ho  cares ? Not  me, 

’Cause  I’ve  hit  the  ground  before 
And  it’s  never  too  late  to  — 

If  I walk  away  now 

AH  the  times  that  I’ve 

Gotten  up  before  will  have  been  wasted 

And  so  note  I ask  the  ageless  question 

IT IIY f — but  no  one  answers  me. 

Not  you, 


I know,  because 

You  yourself  should  be  the  answer, 
And  yet  you 

1 1 art  more  than  all  the  rest  — 


and  the  world  is  full  of  zombies 
who  never  say  a word 
but  screech  in  utter  terror 
because  life  is  so  absurd. 

— Robert  Spillane  '71 
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THE  LONG  STRETCH  of  countless  thea- 
ters that  is  Broadway  is  the  theater 
capital  of  the  world.  The  stage  is  not 
only  a source  of  entertainment  but  also 
a center  of  opinions,  some  old  and  so- 
cially accepted,  others  very  radical. 
Either  way,  the  theater  is  the  mind  of 
the  people. 

WHO  NEEDS 
THE 

CIRCUS? 

Paul  Hesselschwerdt  '71 


Past  the  rows  of  theaters  on  a side 
street  is  a small  inconspicuous  building. 
This  theater  is  very  different  from  most 
theaters  in  many  ways.  The  views  in 
this  place  rarely  change.  A specific  view- 
point may  exist  here  for  decades.  Few 
people  have  visited  this  theater  in  person 
although  it  presents  two  shows  every  day 
of  the  week.  The  shows  here  express 
viewpoints  on  every  aspect  of  life  from 
current  events  to  comedy  and  school 
menus.  The  sign  above  the  door,  faded 
from  lack  of  sunlight,  reads  "Media". 

Inside  the  seats  are  empty,  but  onstage 
there  is  frantic  activity.  Preston  Agent 
director  of  today's  play  is  desperately 
trying  +o  control  the  large  group  of  peo- 
ple milling  about  the  stage. 

"All  right  now  people,  if  you  will  look 
down  at  the  floor  you  will  notice  that 
it  has  been  divided  into  three  equal  sec- 
tions, left,  middle  and  right.  Before  the 
audience  arrives  I want  you  all  to  be  in 
your  respective  places." 

The  people  glanced  down  at  the  floor 
and  then  stared  at  the  moderator. 

Preston  pointed  to  a lanky,  bearded 
youth  in  front. 

"You  with  the  hair,  over  there  on  the 

left." 


The  boy  smiled  and  walked  obediently 
to  the  far  end  of  the  stage.  Preston 
pointed  to  another  heavily  bearded  man. 

"You  over  there  with  them." 

The  boy  looked  shocked  and  said  cold- 
ly: "I  am  affiliated  with  the  'Young 
Americans  for  Freedom'." 

"Well  for  Christ's  sake  what  are  you 
doing  with  that  beard?  I'm  never  going 
to  be  able  to  tell  you  guys  apart.  Why 
don't  you  wear  some  identification  like 
a green  beret  or  a picture  of  Bob  Hope? 
Get  over  there  on  the  right.  Not  so  far 
over,  with  that  beard  we  may  want  to 
move  you  around." 

The  man  walked  nervously  over  to  the 
right  end  of  the  stage. 

"Fascist"  the  boy  on  the  left  yelled! 

Press  turned  angrily  on  the  boy. 

"Listen,  save  it  for  the  campus.  One 
more  word  and  my  paper  will  cut  down 
on  its  leftish  letters  to  the  editor!" 

This  obviously  quieted  the  boy  as  he 
lowered  his  head  meekly. 

"Mr.  Burnahm?  Where's  Mr.  Burnahm?" 
Press  yelled  impatiently. 

Press  pushed  his  way  through  the 
crowd  and  walked  down  the  stairs  to 
the  furnace.  There  he  found  Mr.  Burnahm 
with  his  back  to  the  furnace. 

Press  asked  puzzled,  "Are  you  cold. 
Mr.  Burnahm?  I can  have  the  custodian 
turn  the  heat  up  if  you  want." 

"No,  no  I'm  not  cold,  just  a little  ner- 
vous. Heat  has  always  comforted  me. 
None  of  these  people  seem  very  friendly 
towards  me  and  . . . well  . . . there  have 
been  so  many  incidents  lately  involving 
Dow  that  have  turned  out  rather  ’un- 
fortunately'." 

"Well  Mr.  Burnahm",  Press  began,  smil- 
ing, "that's  what  we're  here  for.  We're 
going  to  make  a new  image  for  Dow 
Chemical.  We  realize  that  you  people  at 
Dow  have  had  a rough  time  the  last 
few  years  and  we're  going  to  make  up  for 
it.  You  don't  have  to  say  anything  to- 
night. We'll  ask  the  questions  and  we'll 
answer  them  for  you.  Now  could  you 
ask  for  a better  arrangement  that  that? 
After  tonight  there  will  be  a new  Dow 
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Chemical.  We'll  make  napalm  as  Amer- 
ican as  apple  pie  and  mother." 

Burnahm  gave  a last  longing  at  the 
flames  in  the  furnace  and  said,  "Well  I 
suppose,  but  do  you  think  you  can  really 
do  it?" 

"Don't  worry.  Nobody  remembers  a 
paper's  policy  anyway.  They'll  believe 
us.  Don't  forget  who  we  are." 

Press  watched  apprehensively  as  Burn- 
ahm walked  up  the  stairs.  He  didn't  like 
the  way  he  had  looked  at  those  flames. 

"Well",  he  thought,  "there  are  many 
pressures  which  a man  in  his  profession 
has  to  face." 

As  Press  stepped  onto  the  stage,  he 
was  struck  by  a football.  His  sympathy 
for  Burnahm  turned  to  anger  as  he  said: 
"What  the  hell  are  you  clods  doing  with 
that  football?" 

The  boys  stopped  playing  and  stared 
dumbfoundedly  at  Press. 

"The  coach  told  us  to  come  over  here 
for  a show  or  something.  I ain't  had 
much  experience  'cept  in  high  school." 

"I  could  use  them  for  a little  human  in- 
terest, but  . . Press  thought,  "That's 
it,  tall  rugged  — the  All-American.  It's 
corny  but  you  never  know  what  the  pub- 
lic will  go  for." 

"All  right  you  boys  in  the  middle,  in 
back  that's  it  . . . beautiful." 

The  boys  ran  to  the  back  of  the  stage, 
yelling  and  slapping  each  other  on  the 
back. 

"All  right  now,  all  you  guys  with  the 
briefcases  and  cigars  over  there  on  the 
right!" 

As  one  man  passed,  he  flicked  the 
ashes  from  his  cigar  on  Press'  coat.  Press 
managed  to  control  himself  but  the  strain 
showed.  A cry  of  Pig'  came  from  the 
left  end  of  the  stage.  Heavy  angry  foot- 
steps could  be  heard  as  Press  walked 
over  to  the  youth.  Press  grabbed  the  boy 
by  the  collar  and  was  about  to  speak 
when  he  heard  from  the  right:  "You 
Pinko!  I pulled  my  way  to  the  top  and 
I'm  only  nineteen.  You  creeps  think  that 
the  world  owes  you  a living." 

Press  relaxed  his  grip  on  the  boy.  He 
turned  away  from  the  crowd  and  tried 
to  control  himself.  Then  he  turned  to  the 


right  end  of  the  stage  and  said:  "Mr. 
Getty,  please,  another  outburst  like  that 
and  I'm  going  to  have  to  speak  to  your 
dad." 

The  stage  was  quiet  now  and  Press 
wearily  continued  the  roll  call: 

"Atheists  over  on  the  left  . . . college 
presidents  lie  down  in  the  middle  . . . 
clergy  in  the  middle  ...  all  you  draft 
card  burners  over  there  on  the  left  . . . 
you  kids  from  Kent  State  over  there  on 
the  left,  keep  going,  keep  going  ...  I 
know  you  can't  be  seen  from  there.  What 
do  you  think  I am  stupid?  . . . police 
commissioner  dead  center  . . . O.K.  all 
you  politicians  in  the  back  in  case  you 
have  to  move  around  . . . hey  you  draft 
card  burners  put  those  fires  out  before 
Burnahm  . . . Mr.  Burnahm  please  con- 
trol yourself  . . . commissioner  will  you 
please  stop  blowing  that  whistle  . . . will 
everyone  just  . . 

The  stage  was  in  total  confusion  when 
the  audience  entered.  The  draft  card 
burners  were  burning  their  draft  cards 
while  Mr.  Burnahm  was  burning  every- 
thing else  in  sight.  And  through  it  all  the 
police  commissioner  was  blowing  his 
whistle  and  firing  blanks  into  the  air. 

An  old  gent  coming  in  the  door  sur- 
veyed the  confusion  and  said  to  his  wife: 
"Must  be  one  of  those  new  erotic  plays, 
Martha.  I don't  recall  Judith  Crist  say- 
ing anything  about  it  this  morning,  do 
you?" 
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GALLERY 


Photography  is  an  accepted  and  popular  art  form.  Not  wishing  to  ignore  the  pho- 
tographic talent  in  our  midst,  The  Register  will  devote  a number  of  pages  in  each 
issue  to  a new  section  in  which  photographs  of  merit,  taken  by  students,  will  be  printed. 
The  staff  of  The  Register  sincerely  hopes  that  you,  the  reader,  will  enjoy  "Gallery".  We 
invite  any  future  contributions. 

The  photograph  below,  "Girl  at  a Piano",  and  the  cover,  "Newbury  Street  at  Sun- 
set", were  taken  by  Paul  Suchecki  72.  He  was  awarded  a Third  Prize  by  the  Boston 
Globe  in  the  1970  Snapshot  Contest. 

The  credit  for  the  picture  on  the  next  page,  "A  Sliver  of  Light",  and  the  Title  Page 
shot  go  to  William  Parna  71. 
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The  City 

Tlir  merry  go  round  spins'  and  spins, 

Spelling  out  brassy  notes  that  dance 
l pon  the  car.  The  horses  bol>  and  prance 
Juggling  their  riders  and  increasing  the  din. 

The  children  cry  for  more  speed. 

The  flashy,  laughing  merry  go  round 
Spins  faster,  its  horses  leaping  with  mighty  bounds. 

The  children  filled  with  excited  fear  clutch  their  steeds. 

It  hiding  recklessly , the  riders  fly 

Into  blurry  figures  and  their  horses  into  swirling  blobs. 

7 he  notes  change  from  music  to  shout  to  anguished  cry. 

Slurring  picas  and  muffling  shrieks  the  machine  churns  onward 
Swirling  its  passengers  into  oblivion.  One  brave  lad 
leaps  off  (with  a sob). 

Looking  pale  and  tired  he  staggers  forward. 

Son,  Son  did  you  enjoy  your  trip f 
Y es.  New  ) ork’s  fine  but  I’m  dizzy  a bit. 

— David  Thurm  71 


Too  Close  , Too  Little  Room 

TWENTY  BILLION  BY  2500  A.D. 
FIRST  THEY  SARDINED  US  IN 
APARTMENTS,  OVER,  IN  AND 
UNDER  THE  BLUE  OCEAN 
Not  Good  Enough 

then  They  found 

a way  to  Compress 
us,  to  take  a- 
way  the  space 
in  the  atoms 
now  we  are 
betrapped 
inabureau 
drawer 
letus 
out 
h 

£ 

) 
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— Paul  M.  I.  Suchecki  72 
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THE  EXPERIMENT 


David  Aaron  Thurtn  71 


HE  SLAMMED  THE  CAR  DOOR  and 
stamped  angrily  into  the  house. 

"Hi,  dear.  Had  a good  day  at  the  of- 
fice?” 

"How  can  you  have  a good  day  with 
a bumbling  fool  like  Brinks  around?" 

"Brinks  .....  is  he  the  cute,  tall  one 
with  the  moustache?" 

"No,  that's  Alexander.  That  clumsy 
goon  dropped  his  wrench  right  on  our 
largest  development.  He  must  have  de- 
stroyed at  least  one  quarter  of  the  or- 
ganisms and  one  third  of  all  the  crystal 
structures." 

"Who?" 

"Brinks,  weren't  you  listening?" 

"Yes,  of  course  I was.  Just  relax.  I'm 
sure  you'll  fix  it  somehow.  After  all,  it's 
not  the  end  of  the  world.  Why  don't  you 
lie  down  and  rest  for  a while.  You  still 
have  ten  minutes  before  dinner." 

Charly  trudged  wearily  up  the  stairs 
and  took  off  his  jacket  and  tie  and  flopped 
into  his  favorite  easy  chair.  Its  springs 
chattered  loudly  as  it  absorbed  his 
weight.  He  sighed  as  he  gently  tried  to 
rub  the  sleepiness  from  his  eyes. 

"Too  much  strain.  Oh  Jesus,  am  I tired. 
If  I only  had  a dime  for  every  hour  of 
sleep  I've  missed,  I'd  be  the  richest  man 
in  the  country." 

He  gathered  up  his  strength  and  pulled 
himself  from  his  chair.  He  walked  slowly 
to  the  bathroom  and  washed  his  face  and 
hands  for  dinner.  Charly  gazed  into  the 
mirror,  intently  trying  to  fathom  the  be- 
ing that  lay  reflected  there  ....  38  years 
old  ....  fairly  handsome  ....  medium 
height  ....  well  built  ....  blond  . . . . 
brown  eyes.  . . . 

"Honey,  come  and  get  it." 

* * * * * 

Five  years  ago  a grant  was  issued  to 
Charles  Baker.  Its  purpose:  to  construct 
the  Environmental  Testing  Complex. 

For  years  the  planet's  environment  had 
been  polluted  and  its  raw  materials  ex- 
ploited. One  major  obstacle  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  any  meaningful  advances 


was  the  lack  of  research.  Charles  Baker, 
a concerned  scientist,  solved  the  problem 
by  proposing  that  a replica  of  their 
planet  be  constructed  complete  with  ex- 
perimental organisms,  atmosphere  and  a 
simulated  environment. 

The  idea  was  immediately  snapped  up 
and  financed.  The  project  was  a fabu- 
lous success.  In  just  five  short  years  lit- 
erally thousands  of  epidemic  safeguards, 
weather  controls,  plant  cultivation  tech- 
niques and  anti-pollution  devices  had 
been  developed. 

His  laboratory  had  become  the  show- 
place  of  scientific  achievement. 

***** 

Charly  opened  the  door  to  the  kitchen 
and  was  struck  by  the  warm,  aromatic 

air. 

"Charly,  you'll  never  guess  who  I met 
in  the  supermarket  today." 

"Who?" 

"Alice  Hardings!" 

"Who?" 

"Alice  HARDINGS,  don't  you  remem- 
ber? They  used  to  live  down  the  street. 
You  know  we  really  should  invite  them 
over  some  time." 

"Oh  yes,  now  I remember.  They  were  a 
real  nice  couple.  Name  a day." 

"Alright,  how's  Saturday?" 

“Saturday  sounds  alright  to  me.  No, 
wait  a second  ....  that's  the  day  Mr 
Menders  comes  to  the  lab." 

"Menders  ....  is  that  THE  Mr.  Menders, 
the  new  Inspector  of  Scientific  Research?" 

"Yep." 

"Oh  that's  great.  I'll  lay  out  your  new 
blue  suit  and  your  striped  tie  and  . . . . 
oh  yes,  I better  send  your  lab  smock  to 
the  cleaners  . . . and 

The  conversation  lingered  in  the  trivia 
and  the  evening  dragged  to  a close. 
***** 

The  sun  crept  over  the  window  sill  and 
oozed  slowly  through  the  Venetian  blinds. 
The  room  gradually  illuminated  with  the 
pale  yellow  warmth  of  an  early  morning 
sun.  The  alarm  clock  blasted  a greeting 
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to  the  now  overpowering  luminescence, 
Charly  rolled  out  of  bed  and  a new  day 
had  begun.  He  stared  out  the  window 
and  was  hypnotized  by  the  symphony  of 
morning:  chirping  birds;  barking  dogs; 
the  happy  whistle  of  the  milkman  and  the 
noise  of  early  morning  commuters. 
Baker  unconsciously  removed  his  paja- 
mas, showered,  shaved  and  stepped  into 
his  neatly-pressed  clothes.  He  let  out  a 
loud,  deep  yawn  that  chased  away  his 
sleepiness  and  he  was  now  ready  to  face 
the  real  life  world  of  September  first. 

"Saturday,  September  first.  Oh  no  ...  . 
can't  waste  time  ....  got  to  meet  Menders 
at  the  lab." 

Now  under  full  steam  Dr.  Baker  charged 
downstairs,  gulped  down  his  coffee  and 
raced  into  town  in  his  car. 

On  the  outskirts  of  town  loomed  a huge 
concrete  building  whose  august  appear- 
ance alone  spelled  out  importance.  As 
one  approached  nearer  to  the  fortress- 
like structure,  the  building's  austerity  is 
intensified  by  its  lush  grounds,  spacious 
parking  lots  and  impressive  yellow  signs 
that  christened  the  building  and  grounds: 
"The  Environmental  Testing  Complex." 

Baker  pulled  into  his  reserved  parking 
place  and  bounded  up  the  main  stair- 
case two  at  a time.  He  walked  swiftly 
to  his  office. 

"Miss  Burnes,  is  everything  set  for  the 
inspection?" 

"Yes,  Sir,  all  the  technicians  are  in 
their  places  and  all  projects  are  in  full 
operation",  his  efficient  secretary  an- 
swered. 

After  checking  on  a few  last  minute  de- 
tails, Dr.  Baker  went  to  await  his  guest's 
arrival. 

Promptly  at  12:00,  a stout,  little  man 
with  an  air  of  precision  and  authority 
stepped  through  the  front  door.  Dr.  Baker 
approached  the  visitor  and  welcomed  the 
Inspector  to  his  laboratory. 

After  several  hours  of  analyzing  forms, 
facts  and  figures,  the  two  emerged  from 
Dr.  Baker's  office. 

"If  you'll  follow  me,  I'll  be  glad  to  show 
you  around  the  facilities." 

"That  would  be  fine.  Lead  on." 


Dr.  Baker  opened  two  heavy,  white 
steel  doors  and  the  Inspector  immediately 
was  struck  by  the  scene  inside.  Hundreds 
of  white-clothed  technicians  toiled  dili- 
gently over  a huge  globe,  so  enormous 
that  its  edges  seemed  lost  in  the  blur  of 
an  horizon.  The  globe  glistened  blue  and 
green  under  the  shiny  scaffolds  and 
bright  spot  lights.  It  was  several  minutes 
before  Mr.  Menders  could  break  from  the 
trance  of  technological  beauty. 

"Tt's  breath-taking.  Why,  I'd  seen  it 
before  in  pictures,  but  this  is  ...  . well, 
what  can  I say?  It's  fabulous." 

“I'm  glad  you  approve." 

"Approve!  That's  the  understatement 
of  the  day.  Tell  me,  why  is  only  half  the 
room  lighted?  Heh,  heh  for  theatrical  ef- 
fect." 

"No,  as  I told  you  earlier,  the  planet 
has  an  entirely  simulated  environment, 
even  to  the  extent  of  having  night  and 
day.  Therefore  the  lighted  half  repre- 
sents day  and  the  dark  half  night." 

"Fascinating." 

They  strolled  leisurely  along  the  ramps 
making  periodic  stops  to  watch  the  activ- 
ities closer. 

The  Inspector  gazed  with  particular  in- 
terest at  the  various  clusters  of  crusted 
mounds  that  dot  the  globe. 

"How  are  these  structures  formed?" 

"The  microscopic  creatures  that  inhabit 
the  globe  construct  and  live  in  them." 

"My,  I'd  like  to  take  a closer  look  at 
that  tall  one  over  there,  that  is,  if  I could." 

"Of  course." 

Dr.  Baker  turned  to  a nearby  assistant 
and  asked,  "Dr.  Brinks,  would  you  please 
show  the  Inspector  some  of  the  structures 
in  greater  detail." 

"Yes,  Sir,  if  you'll  just  lean  over 
here  . . . ." 

The  Doctor  dangled  his  dentist  mirror 
over  a tall  stalagmite  and  let  the  Inspec- 
tor examine  its  composition.  Suddenly, 
Brinks  slipped  and  the  mirror  snapped 
the  formation  from  its  base. 

"You  incompetent  jackass,  that's  the 
second  formation  you've  ruined  this 
week!"  Dr.  Baker  muttered  bitterly. 


That  day  the  headlines  of  the  New 
York  Times  read:  "SECOND  U.F.O.  AT- 
TACK: DESTROYS  THE  WASHINGTON 
MONUMENT." 
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The  Oak 


Well,  they’re  cutting  down  the  old  oak  tree  on  the  corner; 

It  must  he  nigh  two  hundred  years  old. 

You  know,  the  one  all  the  neighborhood  kids  used  to  climb. 

Why  I’ll  bet  an  Indian  once  stalked  his  prey  near  that  tree ; 

Maybe  the  Sons  of  Liberty  held  a meeting  under  its  branches. 

Some  poor  Union  soldier  probably  gave  his  girl  a farewell  embrace 
there  before  going  to  battle. 

That  tree  saw  it  all. 

Then  the  industrial  revolution  came  and  immigrants  fled  in 
droves  to  our  shores. 

Great  forests  were  cut  down  and  new  homes  were  built  to  pave 
the  newcomer  s way. 

All  the  while  the  tree  kept  growing. 

The  great  depression  arrived;  all  the  frustrations  and  anguish 
are  sealed  up  within  that  tree. 

Doughboys  and  the  G.I.’s  went  forth  to  destroy  the  avaricious  desires 
of  madmen, 

and  the  tree  was  a witness  to  it  all. 

The  boys  came  home;  the  tumult  died  down. 

But  the  tree  kept  soaring  higher  and  higher. 

Now,  some  young  fellows  are  cutting  it  down  to  build  a telephone 
pole  there. 

— Kenneth  Markowitz  '72 


Jumping  At  The  Quarries 

My  father  would  beat  me,  my  mother  would  die 
If  they  knew  I would  jump  off  rocks  50  feet  high. 

In  my  stomach  a quiver , in  my  throat,  a lump. 

I looked  at  my  friends,  they  told  me  to  jump. 

I wanted  to  jump,  but  not  from  up  here. 

I looked  at  the  water  — a look  filled  with  fear 

Again  I looked,  it  seemed  farther  down 

From  my  friends  — a holler,  a curse  and  a frown. 

But  I took  a step  forward  — fell  into  mid  air  — 

The  wind  hit  my  face,  it  threw  back  my  hair. 

A second  later,  no  longer  afraid, 

I looked  up  to  see  all  the  bubbles  I made. 

Trying  to  swim,  muscles  moved  not  a bit 
My  arms  wouldn’t  svork  and  my  body , it  quit. 

The  water  got  colder;  I started  to  sink, 

I tried  to  inhale,  but  only  could  drink. 

I coughed  and  coughed  ’til  my  eyeballs  fell  out; 

Seconds  later  I knew  what  death  ivas  about. 

So  if  you  want  to  know  how  it  feels  to  die. 

Go  up  the  old  quarry  and  give  jumping  a try. 

— John  T.  O'Connor  '73 
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T HE  SUN  BEAT  DOWN  on  the  colorless 
I sidewalk.  Outside  the  Hotel  Maddox 
people  were  beginning  to  gather  some 
pulling,  some  pushing,  others  just  going 
where  the  crowd  went. 


APATHY  1984 

R.  M.  O'Meara  71 


A somewhat  conservative-looking  man 
walked  up  to  the  horde  of  people  and 
asked  them,  "What's  the  story?" 

"Some  guy  wants  to  jump  off  the  ledge 
up  there,"  said  a middle-aged  woman 
and  pointed  up  toward  the  top  of  the 
hotel. 

"He's  having  a bad  trip,"  added  some 
bearded  character. 

"When're  the  police  coming?"  added 
the  man  who  had  started  the  conversa- 
tion. 

As  soon  as  he  jumps,"  laughed  the 
bell  boy  outside  the  hotel. 

In  a rage  the  man  raced  into  the  hotel 
and  called  to  the  young  woman  at  the 
desk,  'Get  the  police!  Quick!  Some  guy 
is  going  to  jump." 

Sir,  you'll  have  to  talk  to  the  general 
manager,  sir,  that's  not  my  job." 

The  man  brushed  past  the  girl  and 
burst  into  the  manager's  office  — finding 
it  empty. 

He  s out  to  lunch,  sir,  the  air  condi- 
tioner broke  down  in  our  cafeteria  and 
he  went  down  the  street,"  the  woman  said 
somewhat  cynically,  "he'll  be  back  in 
twenty  minutes." 

The  gentleman  grabbed  the  phone 
from  the  desk  and  dialed  the  police.  As 
he  dialed  he  could  hear  laughter  coming 
from  the  crowd  outside.  The  bell  boy  was 
now  entertaining  the  crowd  telling  the 
guy  on  the  ledge  to  jump. 

Hello,  Police  Department.  Sargent 
Distacy  speaking,"  mumbled  the  officer 
on  the  other  end. 

‘Look  Sargent,  there's  some  guy 
threatening  to  jump  off  the  building  — 
get  here  quick!" 

"Hold  it,  mister,"  interrupted  the  officer. 

First  of  all  I got  to  know  what  building 
this  guy  is  on  and  whether  he's  drunk, 
insane,  or  just  plain  stupid!" 

"Look,  there's  a man  on  top  of  the  Hotel 
Maddox  and  he's  going  to  jump,  that's 
all  you  need  to  know!",  the  gentleman 
screamed  impatiently. 


"Yeh,  OK,"  said  the  Sargent,  "now  just 
give  me  your  name  and  address  — " 

"What  the  hell  does — " 

"Look,"  said  the  sargent,  "without  your 
name  and  address,  1 can't  do  anything." 

"All  right,  all  right!"  said  the  gentle- 
man. "My  name  is  Kenneth  Leonard  and 
I live  on  15  Beecher  Street." 

"Is  that  Leonard  with  an  'e'  or  an  ’a'?" 
asked  the  sargent. 

"A,"  said  Mr.  Leonard  somewhat  dis- 
gustedly. 

"Oh,  by  chance  do  you  have  any  rela- 
tives in  Danville?"  the  sargent  asked  in- 
quisitively. 

"What  the  hell's  going  on  here?  Some 
guy  is  going  to  commit  suicide  and  you're 
worrying  about  relatives!" 

"Oh,  all  right,  I'll  see  if  we  have  a car 
in  that  area,"  said  the  sargent  dimly,  and 
he  slammed  the  phone  down. 

The  man  rushed  away  from  the  desk 
and  took  the  elevator  to  the  sixteenth 
floor.  He  searched  from  room  to  room 
and  finally  found  one  with  the  windows 
open.  A breeze  came  which  blew  the  cur- 
tains back  against  the  wall. 

"Hey  Mister  — Hey,  what  are  you  doin' 
in  my  room?"  the  man  rudely  interrupted. 
"You're  the  general  manager,  aren't  you? 
You  want  your  money,  don't  ya?" 

"No,  no,  please  listen  to  me,"  pleaded 
Mr.  Leonard. 

"What  do  you  want?"  asked  the  man 
on  the  ledge  rather  cynically. 

"What  are  you  doing  out  there?"  asked 
Leonard. 

"It's  too  god  damned  hot  inside  the 
room.,"  said  the  man  sarcastically. 

"Look,  listen  to  me  for  ten  minutes — " 

"Screw,  will  ya?" 

"Look,  if  you  don't  like  what  I say  you 
can  jump  off,  all  right,"  propositioned  Mr. 
Leonard. 

"OK,  shoot,"  the  man  dimly  said. 

"Why  are  you  out  here?"  said  Mr. 
Leonard  to  break  the  ice. 

"Nobody  cares  any  longer,"  mumbled 
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the  gentleman. 

"What?" 

"Look,  I've  got  a good  family;  my  wife 
is  a dress  designer  in  Richmond,  my  son 
goes  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
my  daughter  goes  to  Vassar.  My  wife 
leaves  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  my  kids  only  contact  me  when  they 
need  money." 

Beads  of  sweat  started  to  pour  down 
Leonard's  forehead.  His  shirt  was  soaked 
from  running  around  calling  the  police. 

"Look  down  there,"  continued  the  man, 
"There  is  a shitload  of  people  down  there; 
all  of  them  want  me  to  jump.  If  that  isn't 
apathy,  what  is?  They  don't  care  about 
me." 

Mr.  Leonard  was  somewhat  puzzled  for 
a while,  but  retorted.  "All  those  people 
down  there  — Don't  give  them  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  you  jump.  You're  just 
a freak  show  to  them." 

"Hey  Buddy,  why  did  you  come  up 
here  anyhow.  You  gotta  clean  the  street, 
or  something?"  the  gentleman  asked,  jest- 
ing. 

"Look,"  said  Leonard  seriously,  "I  care 
what  happens  to  you.  Maybe  the  rest 
down  there  don't.  Maybe  your  wife  and 
kids  don't  care,  but  at  least  someone 
does." 

Nervously,  Leonard  sat  down  on  the 
window  ledge  and  picked  at  the  paint 
on  the  side.  "You've  got  to  make  the 
best  out  of  life  even  if  it's  hopeless,"  con- 
tinued Leonard. 

"Yeh,  but  what's  life  worth  if  no  one 
cares  whether  you  live  or  die.  Listen, 
I didn't  come  up  here  just  to  jump,  I came 
up  to  see  how  many  people  would  help. 
I tell  you  I'm  really  going  to  jump  now." 

Leonard  moved  uncomfortably,  ' With- 
out you  the  world  will  remain  the  same, 
an  apathetic  society.  If  you  kill  yourself 
you're  just  joining  the  rest  of  them,  caring 
nothing  for  others." 

The  man  took  out  a cigarette,  lit  it  and 
laughed,  "Wow,  boy,  are  these  people 
going  to  be  mad  if  I don't  jump.  Look, 
there  must  be  sixty  or  seventy  of  them 
mothers  down  there.  One  in  seventy! 
Now  that's  real  nice  — only  one  person 
in  seventy  cares  what  I do.  I wonder  if 
I could  get  in  on  a bet  on  whether  I will 
jump  or  not!" 

"See,  that's  what  I'm  talking  about," 
said  Leonard  forcing  it  on  him.  “If  you 


jump  those  people  will  continue  to  live 
unchanged.  Your  death  means  nothing 
to  them." 

The  man  took  a deep  drag  from  his 
cigarette  and  asked,  "How  many  kids 
you  got?" 

"None,"  replied  Leonard. 

“Are  you  married?"  he  asked  again. 

“Nope,"  mumbled  Leonard  softly. 

"Wow,  no  wonder  you're  up  here!  You 
don't  have  a family  to  be  ungrateful  to 
you,  beg  you  for  money,  and  then  spit 
in  your  face!" 

"You  really  think  people  are  like  that?" 
asked  Leonard. 

"No  one  cares  what  you  do.  For  all 
they  care  you  could  jump  with  me  and 
the  only  one  who  would  care  would  be 
the  street  cleaner  who  would  have  a big- 
ger mess.  The  country  is  falling  apart. 
All  the  families  are  disintegrating  — 
nothing  left  is  worthwhile." 

“You  can  always  try,"  said  Leonard 
slowly. 

"Look,  this  problem  has  been  growing 
bigger  and  bigger  ever  since  the  sixties 
and  it's  not  going  to  change." 

Just  then  a policeman  arrived,  holding 
a megaphone.  "Can  you  hear  me?"  he 
shouted  as  he  was  testing  it.  Both  men 
nodded  their  heads.  "Look,  if  you  really 
plan  to  jump,  please  warn  me  so  I can 
get  the  people  away  from  your  fall,"  said 
the  officer. 

Each  man  — Leonard  and  the  stranger 
— laughed,  and  then  there  was  silence. 
Slowly  both  men  got  up  from  the  ledge 
and  started  walking  in.  The  crowd  began 
to  mill  around  somewhat  disappointed. 
The  bell  boy  suddenly  turned  and  half 
pleased  and  half  horrified  cried,  “Wait! 
Look!"  By  the  time  the  people  turned  the 
body  lay  mutilated  on  the  hot  asphalt. 

The  organ  softly  played  the  funeral 
march;  five  unconcerned  looking  pall 
bearers  carried  the  coffin  out  of  the 
church.  They  carefully  placed  the  coffin 
inside  the  hired  limousine  and  traveled 
to  the  cemetery  on  the  other  side  of  town. 
As  they  took  the  casket  from  the  hearse 
a few  members  of  his  family  arrived 
dressed  in  black,  and  they  prayed  by  the 
grave.  After  the  minister  delivered  a 
eulogy  the  gathering  dispersed. 

Out  from  behind  a tree  a stranger,  not 
related  to  the  man  but  as  he  said  "just 
concerned"  appeared.  He  knelt  down  by 
the  side  of  the  grave  and  started  to  weep. 
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He  blamed  himself  for  the  man's  death. 
Surely  he  had  been  the  cause.  He 
clutched  the  gravestone,  his  ‘ears  ran 


down  its  side.  He  lifted  his  head  and 
read  the  inscription  over  and  over:  Ken- 
neth Leonard  1958-1984. 


Transition 

I Sit 

I H'atch 

I look  at 

1 get  up  and  amble 

The  wind  brings 

(Sigh)  IT  hat  a pity  . 


Back  to  my  Math  — 


at  a pic  me  table, 
on  the  shores  of  a silvan  lake, 
while  the  warm  afternoon  sun, 
plays  tag  with  the  nip  in  the  air  . . . 

tivo  lovers, 

walking  near  the  water's  edge, 
silhouetted  against  the  sun's  reflections , 
in  a shower  of  rhinestones  . . . 

the  multi-colored  trees  dropping  leaves, 

For  Pan  had  upset  his  paint  bucket 
and  let  the  colors  run  together, 
to  drip  to  the  forest  floor  . . . 

along  the  beach, 

’mid  the  beer  cans  and  soda  bottles, 

’mid  potato  chip  bags  and  footprints  in  the  sand, 
last  strainer's  wraiths  . . . 

back  a chill, 

and  b lotus  a stray  bag  along  the  beach, 

it  bounces  along  the  sand  CSf  heads  toward  the  water. 

soon  stopped  by  a NO  Slf  l AIMING  sign  . . . 

.too  late  for  swimming. 

too  early  for  skating, 

too  late  for  fishing, 

too  ear!y  for  hunting, 

too  late  for  the  Red  Sox, 

too  early  for  the  Bruins, 

too  warm  to  wear  a jacket, 

too  cold  to  go  without  one, 

too  lazy  to  do  my  homework, — 

Yet  I must  . . . 

"The  Law  of  The  Excluded  Middle ” 

— Paul  M.  J.  Suchecki  '72 
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SHORTLY  BEFORE  the  American  Revo- 
lution, laws  were  passed  in  Parliament 
requiring  all  teas  imported  into  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  to  have  a tax  paid  on  them 
within  twenty  days  or  the  tea  be  declared 
default  and  the  tea  could  not  land.  In 
most  cases  the  tea  was  returned  to  Eng- 
land. American  colonial  laws  stated  that 
teas  could  not  be  landed  until  they 
cleared  Customs,  by  paying  the  tax  with- 
in twenty  days  or  the  teas  would  be 
seized  and  resold  to  someone  who  could 
pay  the  necessary  tax. 

Through  personal  complications,  Gov. 
Hutchinson  refused,  to  let  the  tea  on  three 
ships  in  Boston,  moored  at  Griffin's  Wharf, 
leave  the  harbor  and  return  to  England. 
Hutchinson  had  the  guns  at  Castle  Wil- 
liam loaded;  and  Admiral  John  Montagu 
guarded  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  with 
two  warships,  though  curiously  neither 
placed  a guard  on  the  tea  ships.  Con- 
versely, the  colonists  decided  that  Cus- 
toms would  never  seize  the  hated  tea  and 
resell  it  on  American  soil.  In  fact,  the 
colonists  never  wanted  it  to  touch  Amer- 
ican soil  anywhere.  At  midnight,  Dec.  16, 
the  Dartmouth,  the  first  of  the  tea  ships 
to  arrive,  would  either  sail  to  England 
or  lose  her  cargo  to  Customs  officials, 
relatives  of  Gov.  Hutchinson. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

"We've  only  got  two  days  left.  What're 
we  gonna  do?” 

"Take  it  easy,"  said  Sam,  "I'm  gonna 
take  care  of  everything." 

"What're  ya'  gonna  do?" 

"Just  hold  onto  your  pants,  I've  got 
everything  all  set,"  trying  to  calm  his 
friend  down,  "We're  gonna  make  Jodge 
so  sick  he'll  have  the  runs." 


The  man  to  whom  he  is  speaking  is 
very  nervous,  it's  obvious.  He  removes 
a smaH  snuff  box  from  his  wcrist  pocket, 
takes  a little,  and  instead  of  inhaling, 
he  chokes  and  sneezes,  very  much  to  the 
amusement  of  Sam.  Sam  gets  out  of  his 
chair,  walks  from  behind  his  desk,  across 
the  carpeted  room  to  a table  near  the 
window,  and  pours  a glass  of  brandy. 
"Here,  take  this,'  offering  the  vessel  to 
his  friend.  "It'll  make  you  feel  a lot 
easier." 

"No  thanks,  Sam.  I'll  be  all  right." 

* * * ★ * 

A small  boat  leaves  the  shore  and  de- 
parts for  the  place  from  whence  it  came. 
The  day  is  cold,  and  there  are  few  peo- 
ple to  be  seen  anywhere.  The  sun  is 
concealed  behind  a grey  sky,  as  the  day 
seems  to  just  exist. 

"Corporal  Zebub  reporting  for  duty, 
Sir."  A crisp  salute,  then  another  re- 
turned. 

"Sergeant,  show  this  soldier  to  his 
quarters.  See  that  he  is  properly  bunked; 
he  is  now  your  responsibility.  Welcome 
to  Castle  William,  Corporal."  Then,  rather 
sarcastically,  the  commanding  officer  con- 
tinued, "I  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  stay 
here  at  the  Castle." 

Almost  quietly,  and  with  a wry  smile, 
the  Corporal  retorted  to  the  commanding 
officer,  "You  will." 

"Sergeant,  take  this  man  to  the  dumps, 
and  make  him  clean  them.  Tonight  he 
will  begin  his  work  with  a full  watch  on 
the  parapet."  Turning  to  the  Castle,  away 
from  the  shore,  the  commanding  officer 
departed,  saying  sadistically,  "Enjoy  . . . 
Enjoy." 

"I  am.  I am,"  replied  the  Corporal  when 
the  C.O.  was  out  of  earshot. 

All  the  soldiers  surrounding  the  Cor- 
poral then  chuckled.  They  weren't  used 
to  seeing  one  with  as  much  vitality  in 
the  face  of  trouble  as  the  Corporal. 

"You've  got  a lot  o'  guts,  my  friend. 
But  methinks  you  lose  some  of  it  afore 
you  leave.  The  Captain's  not  used  to  yer 
likes  at  all.  He'll  bust  yer  ass  afore  long." 

"I  won't  be  staying  long  meself,  but 
before  I'm  gone,  he'll  wish't  he'd  never 
set  eyes  on  me."  Quite  unceremoniously, 

BOSTON  RUM 

William  Warwick  '71 
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and  quite  becoming,  the  soldiers  broke 
up  into  a straggling  mob  and  headed  up 
the  sand,  over  the  grass,  and  into  the 
Castle. 

It  didn't  take  long  for  the  Corporal  to 
make  his  presence  felt  and  well  known. 
He  had  already  found  the  stores  and 
taken  a little  of  it  to  his  quarters  before 
the  Captain  could  do  anything  about  it. 
As  a matter  of  fact  the  Captain,  too,  had 
enjoyed  the  spoils  of  the  Corporal's 
thievery.  It  turned  out  that  the  Corporal 
had  discovered  the  liquor  which  was  to 
be  used  for  the  ration  payment  due  to 
the  sailors  on  board  the  two  ships  in 
the  harbor.  The  Corporal  redistributed 
the  liquor  among  the  Castle's  soldiers 
who  were  only  too  happy  to  accept  it 
on  the  cold  days  and  colder  nights  of 
a Boston  December.  For  almost  the  same 
reasons  the  Captain  accepted  the  rum 
on  his  desk  without  asking  any  questions. 
The  next  day,  December  16,  the  Captain 
discovered  his  blunder,  and  was  even 
more  embarrassed  because  he  would 
have  to  explain  to  the  Admiral  why  he 
had  no  rum,  the  same  rum  he  only  yester- 
day promised  to  deliver. 

Pacing  back  and  forth  in  the  cold  air 
of  the  Castle  courtyard,  he  addressed  his 
troops.  "The  largest  of  my  great  and 
many  problems  is  to  get  back  that  ration. 
But  I can't,  so  therefore  I must  now  make 
it  your  problem.  Corporal.  You  shall  re- 
place the  rations.  You  shall  take  them 
to  the  ships  tonight.  You  shall  distribute 
them  to  the  sailors.  And  if  you  can't  do 
that,  you  shall  answer  the  Admiral,  not 
I.  When  that  problem  is  out  of  the  way, 
and  when  the  Admiral  is  through  with 
you,  I will  have  thought  a just  enough 
punishment  to  meet  the  crime.  We  don't, 
or  should  I say.  You  don't  have  all  day, 
so  I suggest  that  you  get  about  your 
business  of  acquiring  the  rations.  You 
shall  have  liberty  only  to  get  them." 
Pausing  for  a moment,  he  said  with  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek,  "And  just  in  case 
the  idea  of  desertion  crosses  your  mind 
. . . but  it  won't  will  it!" 

"Yes,  sir!  No,  sir!  I mean  sir,  at  no 
time,  sir,  will  I let  that  idea  cross  my  mind, 
sir,  that  I should  desert  his  Maj-" 

"Shut  up,  you  damn  fool."  Furiously, 
he  turned  and  headed  for  his  cabin,  de- 
spite the  smiles  across  every  soldier's  face 
in  the  courtyard  that  morning.  It  had 
been  quite  cm  evening  before.  It  had 


been  reported  that  even  the  Captain  had 
been  swinging  in  the  walkways  and 
hanging  over  the  parapet  walls  singing 
and  swearing  all  kinds  of  lusty  life. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The  sailors  in  His  Majesty's  Navy  will 
never  forget  him  either,  that  generous 
devil  who  brought  the  ration,  December 
16.  Instead  of  the  usual  thin  ration  of 
watered  rum,  Corporal  Zebub  mysterious- 
ly came  across  some  Boston  rum,  a finer 
liquor  noted  for  purity,  taste,  superiority, 
and  peculiarly,  for  its  potency.  Yes,  in- 
deed, they  will  never  forget  him. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

"I  hear  ya'  got  the  Navy  some  o'  that 
Boston  Rum." 

"Yup." 

"Where'd  ya'  get  it?" 

"Friends." 

A few  more  hours  passed  without  much 
talk  between  the  sentries  and  the  Cor- 
poral. The  soldiers  were  ill  towards  the 
Corporal,  for  the  Captain  had  devised  a 
mass  punishment  for  all  the  troops.  How- 
ever, later,  the  soldiers  again  changed 
their  minds  about  this  character  . . . 

Taking  a bottle  from  his  coat,  and 
swilling  from  it  the  Corporal  burped. 

Another  sentry  hearing  this  turned  in 
time  to  see  the  Corporal  replace  the  cork 
in  the  mouth  of  the  bottle. 

"Wha  yer'  got  there?" 

"Boston  Rum." 

"Yer  got  any  more?" 

"Sure,  loads  of  it." 

" Where?" 

"In  my  foot  locker." 

It  didn't  take  long  for  the  word  to  get 
around  and  every  guard  that  night  had 
a quart  of  rum  under  his  coat  with  him. 
It  was  a funny  sight  to  see  these  soldiers 
running  in  the  parapets  and  singing  and 
swearing,  all  except  the  Corporal. 

"What's  yer  real  name,  Corp?" 

"You  already  know  my  real  name. 
What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  ya'  whole  name." 

"Oh,  that  one,  Brian  Lawrence  Zebub." 

"What  'sat,  Jewish?" 

Laughing  a little  bit,  and  letting  a smile 
break  his  face,  "No,  ah,  it's  universal." 

"Eh?"  Leaning  on  the  Corporal,  and 
staring  him  cockeyed  in  the  face,  "Whas- 
sat  out  dare?" 

"Where,"  the  Corporal  said,  turning  his 
head  slowly  in  the  direction  of  his  friend. 

"Ya'  know,  out  dare,"  pointing  fran- 
tically, but  decisively  to  the  sea. 
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"I  dunno,  you  tell  me." 

"Well,  iss'  about  dis  long  and  dis  high 
and  floatin'  ina'  wata'  like  dis,"  waving 
his  hand  and  arm  rhythmically  at  eye 
level. 

"Oh,  really?"  The  Corporal  looked  out 
over  the  water  into  the  reflection  of  the 
moon.  A very  large  smile  stretched  his 
face  which  to  this  time  had  been  mock- 
ingly solemn.  T don't  see  anything. 
Maybe  we  ought  to  go  to  bunk." 

"Yesh,  thas  a good  idear." 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 


Some  night,  some  cold  grey  December 
night,  when  you  have  nothing  better  to 
do,  go  out  to  what  is  now  called  Fort 
Independence,  or  better  known  as  Castle 
Island.  Because  of  land  fill,  it's  not  an 
island  any  more,  and  it  can  be  reached 
in  South  Boston.  While  your  at  it,  why 
don't  you  pick  up  some  that  Old  Mr 
Boston  Rum,  and  park  yourself  on  the 
grass  near  the  top  of  the  island  where 
the  original  Castle  still  stands.  Then,  look 
out  over  the  water  and  ask  yourself, 
"What  do  I see?" 


A family  strolling  through  the  park 
One  Sunday,  just  for  fun. 

A man  was  selling  bright  balloons; 

“Oh  Daddy,  buy  us  one!” 

His  smallest  boy  was  given  tivo 
And  sailed  off  to  the  sun. 

They  never  heard  from  him  again: 
“That’s  mouths  to  feed  less  one." 

— Steven  Gluzband  '71 
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ISOTOPIC-DOUBLE-THERMAL-DAPHOSCOPE 

THE  MELDONIANS  were  not  native  to  ~ 

our  plenum,  but  came  to  it  during  the  « 

coalescence  of  the  First  and  Second  Gal-  O 

axies  when,  from  the  relatively  few  celes-  c/J 

tial  bodies  present,  myriads  of  others  O 

generated.  At  that  one  precise  speck  of  ^ 

the  time  alloted  to  the  span  of  existence  ^ 

of  this  Universe,  when  the  extent  of  the 
Meldonicm  empire  was  at  its  zenith,  a 
pair  of  explorers  happened  upon  a small, 
relatively  backward  planet. 
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The  warning  buzzer  aroused  the  aliens 
from  their  rest  period.  They  checked  the 
"tank",  that  huge,  fluid-filled  structure 
containing,  in  this  case,  just  a few  million 
pinpoints  of  light  representing  stars, 
planets  and  asteroids,  a mere  drop-in- 
the-bucket,  considering  the  myriads  of 
celestial  bodies  in  that  section  of  the 
Universe.  They  found  themselves  near 
the  third  planet  of  a small  G-type  dwarf 
star  known  as  Sol.  From  this  planet  radi- 
ated the  emanations  which  had  triggered 
the  buzzer. 

"Very  low-band,  third  order  rays, 
Nomak",  thought  the  first. 

"Hmph",  returned  the  second,  'haven't 
even  developed  fourths  yet  .....  What 
savages,  eh  Sitar?" 

As  he  assented,  Sitar  began  to  send  out 
analyzing  probes.  These  probes,  sent  out 
in  batches  picking  up  information  about 
the  object  in  hundreds  of  square  mile 
portions.  As  he  pored  over  the  incoming 
data,  Sitar  began  to  formulate  the  landing 
procedures.  Although  seemingly  uncom- 
plicated, these  maneuvers  were  indeed 
involved.  The  intrinsic  velocity  of  the 
ship,  that  velocity  obtained  from  the  rel- 
ative velocity  of  the  last  object  visited, 
before  going  inertialess,  was  forty  to 
fifty  miles  per  second  different  from  that 
of  Sol-3.  Therefore,  if  the  ship  landed 
inert,  then  went  free  to  allow  disembark- 
ment  of  passengers,  it  would  have  instan- 
taneously volatized  and  become  a meteor, 
wreaking  havoc  until  its  unimaginable 
kinetic  energy  was  expended.  Thus,  Sitar 
worked  methodically,  with  the  aid  of  a 
computer,  determining  the  proper  de-ac- 
celeration factor.  Finally,  he  threw  in  the 
proper  switches  and  began  the  series  of 
events  leading  to  complete  intrinsic 
match-up. 

A huge  copper  bar,  located  amidships 
along  the  ship's  axis  of  gravity,  supplied 
the  power.  The  disintegration  of  this  bar 
is  complete  to  the  proverbial  nineteen 
decimals.  Its  energy  yield  is  unimag- 
inable. The  theory  behind  this  reaction 
and  the  converters  which  facilitate  it  is 
too  detailed  to  delve  into  and  requires  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  higher  mathe- 
matics and  symbolism. 

At  the  proper  moment,  this  power  bar 
was  cut  off  and  the  superdreadnaught, 


its  landing  coordinates  laid  in,  flashed  to 
a halt  from  its  unthinkable  velocity  right 
next  to  the  most  advanced  space  center 
which  Sol-3  boasted. 

The  new  fence  gleamed  in  the  glare  of 
the  freon  floodlights.  The  two  aliens,  their 
portable  shields  nullifying  light  and 
sound  by  transmitting  their  energies 
through  hyper-space  and  into  a parallel 
space-time  continuum,  casually  strolled 
across  the  brilliantly-lighted  security 
courtyard.  They  passed  guard-attack 
dogs  and  their  robot  masters,  electronic 
eyes  and  sniffers,  small  radar  sets  and 
trip  wires. 

"How  can  even  these  bunglers  rely  on 
these  hairy  quadrupeds  and  these  Mark-2 
robots  to  guard  their  ’high-security'  space 
complexes?",  thought  Nomak  half-con- 
temptuously.  half-sympathetically. 

"The  Charlane  will  be  stitches  for 
weeks  when  he  hears  this  one,"  returned 
Sitar  as  they  entered  the  main  complex. 
As  they  strolled  through,  the  two  could 
scarcely  conceal  their  mirth. 

They  SAW  the  semi-skilled  techni- 
cians . . . 

They  SAW  the  Medieval  materials  . . . 

They  SAW  the  crude  implements  . . . 
And  finally,  they  incredulously  saw  the 
end  product  ....  ships  and  equipment 
such  as  that  built  many  eons  ago  on  their 
own  planet. 

"Come-on,"  chuckled  Sitar.  "Let's  re- 
port to  base  so  that  the  Charlane  can 
enjoy  these  savages  too." 

A smirk  on  each  of  their  faces,  Nomak 
and  Sitar  made  their  way  back  to  their 
waiting  cruiser-of-the-void.  They  sent  a 
communication  hurtling  through  sub- 
ethereal  space  at  the  incomprehensible 
speed  of  thought  towards  their  Prime  Base 
on  Meldonia.  They  reported  every  detail 
of  their  exploration  and  made  ready  to 
continue  their  journey.  The  visitors  then 
took  off,  defensive  screens  down. 

A quasi-solid  needle  beam,  capable  of 
cutting  through  a solid  krasnik  planet  the 
size  of  Jupiter  in  four  micro-seconds, 
radiated  from  the  complex,  sheared 
through  the  sides  of  the  ship  and  the 
brains  of  the  aliens,  then,  abruptly, 
snapped  off. 
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WIERTZ 


PERHAPS  THE  MOST  GRUESOME  attempt  to  break  through  the  veil  that  separates 
this  life  from  the  grave,  was  that  attempted  by  the  painter  V/iertz  during  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  Wiertz  was  a perfect  subject  for  hypnotism  and  had  been  used 
in  many  experiments  by  a doctor  friend  who  was  accomplished  in  the  art.  Wiertz  had 
long  been  haunted  with  a morbid  curiosity  regarding  death  and  had  conceived  a tre- 
mendous longing  to  know  if  thought  remained  in  a head  severed  from  its  body.  About 
this  time  a murderer  was  condemned  to  the  guillotine  in  Brussels.  Wiertz  was  a close 
friend  of  the  prison  doctor  and  he  arranged  that  he  and  his  hypnotist  friend  would  be 
permitted  to  hide  beneath  the  scaffold  close  to  where  the  head  of  the  condemned  man 
was  to  roll  into  the  basket.  In  preparation  for  the  event,  Wiertz  had  the  hypnotist  put 
him  through  a series  of  severe  tests  in  which  he  was  hypnotized  and  then  instructed  to 
identify  himself  with  some  person  and  to  reveal  his  thoughts.  The  following  is  an  ac- 
count written  by  Laelig,  Wiertz's  biographer,  of  what  transpired  on  that  fateful  day: 

"On  the  day  of  the  execution,  ten  minutes  before  the  arrival  of  the  condemned 
man,  Wiertz,  together  with  his  friend  the  hypnotist,  and  two  witnesses,  ensconced 
themselves  underneath  the  guillotine,  where  they  were  entirely  hidden  from  sight.  The 
painter  was  then  put  to  sleep  and  told  to  identify  himself  with  the  criminal.  He  was 
to  follow  his  thoughts  and  feel  any  suggestions  or  sensations,  which  he  was  to  express 
aloud.  He  was  also  'suggested'  to  take  special  note  of  mental  conditions  during  the 
decapitation,  so  that  when  the  head  fell  into  the  basket  he  could  penetrate  the  brain 
and  give  an  account  of  its  last  thoughts." 


the  mesmerised  artist 
longing  for  Nirvana 
found  his  solace 
in  the  skull  of  another 
for  there  he  witnessed 
the  fight  of  the  vultures 

II 

Oaken  planks  over  head 
II  h'.le  below 

Wiertz  waits 
For  his  hypnotic  trance 
J o enter  the  void 
Of  another  man 

Slowly  he  feels  the  breeze 
Bring  the  sky  into  his  head 
Slowly  he  sees  the  vultures 
So  many  vultures 
D ragging  their  hunger 
Through  the  sky  of  his  skull 
Bloodlessly  feasting 

upon  his  cerebrum 

11 is  anxieties  are  aroused 
And  he  pleads  for  deliverance 
l ilt  his  writhing  consciousness 
l ulls  prey  to  — the  knife 


Until 

they  eat  through 
his  eyes 

and  escape 
A nd  as  th  eir  precursors 
They  search  the  sky 
For  one  of  their  own 
II  hen  finding  one 
They  attack  the  creature 
and  kill  it 
Fhen  set  off  again 
In  search  of  others 
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Fhc  weary  Issa  draws  his  bow 
And  releases  his  arrow 
IFhich  finds  its  mark 
Plumeting  the  vultures 
Into  the  offals  of  the  earth 

I laving  seen  this  much 
/ /is  eyes  are  burning  — 
Silently,  he  sleeps. 


— Peter  F.  Kadzis  '71 
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Death  Can  See  In  The  Dark 


Death  can  see  in  the  dark, 

just-  as  a leopard,  a jackal 
a dog,  a cat 

Death  decides  in  the  dark, 

just  as  a leopard,  the  jackal 
a dog,  the  cat 

Death  then  strikes  in  the  dark, 

as  the  leopard  strikes  the  jackal 
the  dog  strikes  a cat 


Death  feasts  in  the  dark, 

but  Life,  too,  can  see  in 
the  dark. 


— Edward  J.  Harney  '71 


Ghetto 

The  little  boy,  with  the  holes  in  his  pants 
Sat  on  gum-ridden  steps 
Thinking  “wouldn’t  it  be  fantastic  if  s 
As  Mister  Massive  Cop 
Passed  him  by. 

Spat, 

Started  swinging  his  “Joe  Fuzz'  stick  happily 
Whistling  “Dragnet.’’ 

Then  the  boy  focused  his  thoughts  on  the  sky  — 

T rying  to  see  the  moon  over  his  neighbors’  laundry 
As  the  neighborhood  drunk 
Screamed  his  rights  to  the  stars. 

T'nt  bey  sat  a long  time 

Then  got  up,  shrugged,  went  to  bed. 


The  American  Country  Daily  News  Record 

Jerimia  E.  Purndurn  oil!  is  that  old  fool  still 

alivef  I remember  when  Purny  ' n me  ud  pitch 

rocks  off  the  grey  bridge  over  the  green  pond 

at  the  wild  duck.  Use  ta  be  friends  till  he 

pitched  me  off.  Crazier  ’ n crazier  every  year  — 

so  they  finally  put  him  away!  The  death  of  Kroker,  his  bull 

frog,  broke  him.  ( Course  his  rna  ’ n pa’s  dyin 

didn’t  help  any.)  Oh  well,  a little  nuthouse  ’ll 

do  him  good. 

Well  what  daya  know!  Old  Bette  Furgerson  fin- 
ally passed  on.  Bout  time  actually.  Ever  since 
I was  a kid,  she  looked  old  and  ev’ry  day  she 
Looked  even  older.  Husband  ’still  gut  some  time 
left  in  ’m.  Ay  up,  Chucky  was  ’ bout  my  age.  Ilis 
son  got  kilt  in  the  war.  God  bless  him  an’  hope 
the  little  critter  'at  kilt  him  gets  his  head 
shot  off  ’an  hope  all  of  ’em  gets  their  heads 
shot  off. 

Chucky  was  a good  shot  — so  was  I till  the  ac- 
cident. Chucky  shot  too  good  — aimed  at  that  hen 
quail,  passed  ’ n blinded  my  eye,  and  got  the  hen 
too.  Didn’t  bother  ta  look  ta  see  if  I was  in  the 
way,  just  shot  — but  got  that  big , juicy  hen. 

Well  better  get  to  work  — I’m  a busy,  busy  man. 
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Obituaries 


I 

"Mistah  Hendrix  — he  dead'' 
where  did  you  go? 
you  know  i didn't 
hear  you  go  out 
at  all  ..  . 

i zeas  listening  to  you 
flying  — 

but  now  endless,  empty  echoing 
of  wings,  when  you 

hit  a 

nothing,  a hollow'  . . . 
i couldn’t  hear 
the  silence  of  the 
crash 

II 

heard  Joplin  last  night 
it  was  such  a — 
what? 
the  way  she 

scr  — 

canted. 

and  when  she  was  quiet, 
i don’t  know; 
it  's  . . . 
i don't  . . . 


There  was  a little  teeny  man ; 
lie  was  so  very  small. 

II  e was  two  feet  shorter 
Than  you’ve  ever  seen  at  all. 

And  he  had  a very  sad  life 
And  you  used  to  hear  him  call. 

“Why  must  I be  two  feet  shorter 
Than  you’ve  ever  seen  at  all?'' 

lie  said , “ I’ll  jump  out  the  window!” 
But  he  stood  there  very  still  . . . 

For  even  on  his  tiptoes, 
lie  couldn’t  reach  the  sill. 

So  he  went  home  sad  and  lonely, 

But  en  route  he  had  a fall: 

Now  he  stands  up  three  feet  shorter 
Than  you’ve  ever  seen  at  all. 

— Steven  Gluzband  '71 


— Chris  Lovett  '71 


For  Ezra  Pound  In  His  Eighty-Fifth  Year 
(October  29,  1970) 

i 

They’re  gone  all  right: 

Ilem,  the  Old  Possum,  Joyce,  and  Doc  Williams. 

They  have  fashioned  their  design  in  space, 

They  have  cut  their  forms  into  time, 

They  stand  in  the  shadow  of  their  art  — 

illuminated. 

IT  title  you  in  Italia  sit, 

Also  a memory. 

The  choir  of  immortality 
1 las  sung  its  canto  to  them  — 
it  iv as  led  by  you. 

II 

Well,  my  friend,  you  spoke  of  perfection 
And  you  got  yourself  rather  disliked. 

— Peter  F.  Kadzis  '71 
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The 

Register's 

Raving 

Reporter 

Sept.  10:  Ye  R.R.R.  used  to  use  toilet 
water.  He  gave  it  up  one  day  when 
the  seat  fell  on  his  head. 

Sept.  11:  While  walking  down  the  hall 
today  ye  R.R.R.  saw  a tuna  bird. 

Sept.  14:  While  in  New  York,  Ye  R.R.R. 
spotted  a sign  outside  of  Yankee  Sta- 
dium. It  read:  This  week  — Billy  Gra- 
ham. Next  week  — The  Angels. 

Sept.  21:  Applying  for  a job,  Ye  R.R.R 
encountered  the  following: 

Personnel  Manager:  "What  have  you 
done?" 

Ye  P.  R.R.:  "About  what?" 

Sept.  23:  However  Ye  R.R.R.  finally  got 
a job  at  a hotel  which  had  advertised 
for  someone  who  was  inn-experienced. 

Sept.  25:  Today  Ye  R.R.R.  visited  a del- 
icatassen  which  turns  into  an  illegiti- 
mate theater  at  night.  The  play  there 
was  "Oh  Coldcutta!" 

Oct.  1:  Today  leaders  of  the  administra- 
tion spoke  out  against  the  findings  of 
the  commission  to  study  pornography 
in  America.  It  seems  as  if  they  don't 
want  the  U.  S.  to  follow  in  the  steps  of 
Denmark,  where  ever  since  obscenity 
laws  were  replaced  there  has  been  an 
astonishing  rise  in  the  nation's  literacy 
rate. 


Oct.  15:  Ye  R.R.R.  read  a report  in  the 
newspaper  today  about  a herd  of  pigs 
that  had  escaped  from  a New  Jersey 
farm.  Fortunately  for  the  owner  the 
pigs  were  found  later  eating  the  Hud- 
son River. 

Oct.  20:  "Gentlemen  prefer  blondes,"  he 
said.  "But  I'm  not  really  a blonde,"  she 
whispered."  "I  don't  mind,  I'm  not 
really  a gentleman.'' 

Nov.  26:  Today  the  football  team  re- 
turned all  their  unused  equipment.  Ye 
R.R.R.  was  in  charge  of  collecting  soap. 

Nov.  30:  Today  the  German  Club  an- 
nounced plans  to  put  on  an  all  German 
play "The  Boys  in  the  Bund." 

Dec.  2:  Motto  inscribed  at  Ye  R.R.R.'s 
place  of  employment: 

If  you  work  at  Weintraub's  Deli 
Pile  the  coldcuts  high 
Customers  should  see  Salami 
Through  the  rye! 

Dec.  18: 

Winter  is  here  and 
Christmas  is  nigh 
Snow  falls  on  icy  sidewalks 
And  so  do  I. 

Dec.  25:  Ye  R.R.R.  found  that  Santa  had 
left  him  a large  amount  of  money  for 
Christmas.  A note  with  the  money  said 
that  he  pitied  anyone  with  no  cents. 

Dec.  27:  Ye  R.R.R.  got  a big  scoop  from 
a Broadway  producer  who  revealed  the 
plans  to  stage  a new  play  based  on 
the  book,  "The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii". 
The  play  would  be  called,  "The  Last 
of  the  Red  Hot  Lavas". 

Dec.  29:  Ye  R.R.R.  found  a sign  on  a 
nudist  camp  which  read,  "Open  all  day 
and  night  — we  never  clothe." 

Ian.  2:  Ye  R.R.R.  found  to  his  amazement 
That  Danka  is  available  wherever 
Danka  is  sold! 

Ian.  3: 

Magister:  "What's  red  sits  on  a corner 
and  cries?" 

Puer:  "A  baby  eating  razor  blades." 


MAISONIIOMME 

Oh  I have  been  to  Porter  Square 
A nd  left  my  tie  on  the  chandelier 
And  carried  half  way  home  or  near 
Ginger  Rogers  and  Fred  Astaire. 

— Insegrevious  LX XI 
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Compliments  of 


Howard  J.  Richard  C.L.U. 


New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 


THREE  CENTER  PLAZA 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02110 


332-5366 


332-3996 


Best  Wishes  from  your 
Friends 
at 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


466-3000 
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PURDY 
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A little  better  skill  in  posing,  a little  better  likeness  and  Boston's 
foremost  imprint  — and  you  have  a much  better  photograph,  much 
more  satisfaction  and  far  wider  approval  of  results.  Then  we  add 
beautiful  covers  and  scrupulous  care  in  details  of  packing  and,  mark 
it -we  deliver  on  time.  No  detail  escapes  our  interested  care. 


80  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Official  Photographer 
for 

Boston  Latin  School 
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